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William and Mary Quarterly 13 

CHANCELLOR WYTHE AND PARSON WEEMS 

Contributed by D. R. Anderson, Ph. D., Professor of History 

and Political Science, Richmond College, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

The article below was discovered by the writer after con- 
siderable search. He had found out that Parson Weems wrote a 
character sketch of Chancellor Wythe, and, realizing how inter- 
esting such an effusion would be, kept on the hunt for it, until 
it was located in the Times of Charleston, S. C, for July 1, 1806. 
The "find" is of great interest to the writer, both forwhat it says 
about Wythe on whose life an effort is being made to collect 
material, and for the Weemsesque way in which it is said. It 
should be of interest, also, to students both of Wythe and of 
Weems. 

Of these two famous Virginians it is feared that Weems has 
a far wider popular reputation — though of a very different kind — 
than Wythe. Everybody has heard of the eccentric parson who 
gave us the "cherry tree" and other remarkable stories about 
Washington. Weems, however, was the author of a surprising 
number of books and pamphlets in addition to the "Life of Wash- 
ington." Among them are lives of General Francis Marion, 
Benjamin Franklin, William Penn, and such marvellous titles as 
the following: "The Bad Wife's Looking Glass, or God's Re- 
venge Against Cruelty to Husbands Exemplified in the Awful 
History of the Beautiful but Depraved Mrs. Rebecca Cotton, who 
Most Inhumanly Murdered her Husband, John Cotton, Esq., for 
which Horrid Act God permitted her in the Prime of Life and 
Bloom of Beauty to be cut off by Her Brother, Stephen Kannady, 
May 5, 1807, with a Number of Incidents and Anecdotes Most 
Extraordinary and Instructive." 

In all his writings it was Weems' aim to collect a "Number of 
Incidents and Anecdotes Most Extraordinary and Instructive" 
and to use them for moral teaching. The prevalent opinion of the 
"Parson" is that expressed by Bishop Meade when he said [Old 
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Churches, II, 234] "If some may, by comparison be called 'na- 
ture's noblemen,' he [Weems] might surely have been pronounced 
one of 'nature's oddities.' " However, the more recent tendency 
is toward a more charitable opinion of the anecdotal "Parson." 
Hayden, in Virginia Genealogies [p. 350] says of the famous 
stories in the "Life of Washington :" "Whatever may have been 
the character of Weems, his pretty and natural anecdotes of the 
boyhood of Washington are much more easily ridiculed than dis- 
proved." A fair judgment is that of his biographer in "Library 
of Southern Literature," XIII, 5737 : "He saw the facts through 
the medium of his glowing imagination and moral enthusiasm; 
but it is simply misconceiving the whole man to say that his stories 
are the deliberate invention of falsehood." 

Weems travelled for his publisher, Mathew Carey, of Phila- 
delphia, from Pennsylvania to Georgia, and in the article printed 
here we find him on one of his visits to Charleston, S. C, selling 
"elegant red morocco Family Bibles," and the like. A recent 
biography of Weems by L. C. Wroth appeared in 191 1 under the 
title, "Parson Weems : a biographical and critical study." 

The stories told by Weems about Wythe are true to life, how- 
ever fictitious the particular incidents might be. Wythe was both 
religious and honest — two qualities not infrequently associated. 
For Wythe's religion, see a very interesting manuscript preserved 
in the Virginia Historical Society ; and published in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 102. Wythe was far 
from orthodox, as were most of the great men of his day, but he 
prayed "unceasingly," had an "unfaltering trust," and lived a 
spotless life — orthodoxy enough for most of us. As a lawyer, his 
-chief quality, in addition to supreme ability, was honesty. He 
rejected bad causes, charged small fees, and gave large services. 
He was the first professor of law in America, and the teacher of 
many of the leading statesmen of his day, including such opposites 
as his life-long friends, Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall. 
For a good account of Wythe see, The Great American Lawyer 
Series, Vol. I, where President Tyler displays his usual learning 
and literary skill. 

Reverend Lee Massey, mentioned in Weems' letter, was rector 
of Truro Parish while Washington was a vestryman. He was a 
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friend of Washington, and legal adviser of George Mason. "He 
tried to follow in the lead of Chancellor Wythe, to examine cases 
placed in his care and to accept the good and reject the bad. It 
proved a failure, and he withdrew from practice ... He 
often said Mr. Wythe was the only 'honest lawyer he ever 
knew' " [Meade II, 238, quoting Colonel Stoddert of Wycomico 
House, Maryland, grandson of Massey]. 

Robert Alexander, to whom the Wythe letter given by Weems, 
is addressed, presumably is the Robert Alexander mentioned in 
William and Mary Quarterly, IX, 253, whose will was dated 
1788, and proved on February 18, 1793. Alexander, Weems, 
Massey were all of Prince William and Fairfax, neighboring 
counties. Alexander married Mariamne Stoddert, Weems mar- 
ried Fanny Ewell, sister of Dr. Thomas Ewell, who married 
Elizabeth Stoddert; Massey was the ex-lawyer rector of Truro 
Parish in Fairfax County, and Wythe was the religious, learned, 
honest, original, and universally beloved lawyer, professor, states- 
man, and chancellor. The association of these names in Weems' 
characteristic repast of rhetoric and all-but-impossible anecdote 
is of more than general interest. 

D. R. Anderson. 



THE TIMES, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Tuesday Evening, July i, 1806. 

For The Times 

THE HONEST LAWYER 

An Anecdote 

Glancing an eye over one of your late papers, I accidentally caught the 
paragraph which stated the death of George Wythe, Esq., Chancellor of 
Virginia. Some of your correspondents, very young and tender-hearted, 
perhaps, appeared quite galvanized by this piece of intelligence — but for 
my own part, getting now to be a little oldish myself, and daily, as be- 
comes a stranger in Charleston, at this season, looking out for a squall of 
the same sort, I cannot say it was a matter of much shock to me. I knew 
this much of Citizen Wythe, that great and good as he was, he was still 
no more than mortal man ; and I also know that he was arrived to that 
full ripe state, at which philosophers and fruits begin, alike, to tremble to 



